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Another Kind of Editor Wanted 


N a clear, effective way, Dr. Sheldon Shepard, in 
this issue of The Christian Leader, issues a call for 

a different kind of editor for the Leader and a dif- 
ferent editorial policy. He makes his suggestions 
frankly but kindly. His article pleases us immensely, 
not because we think his suggestion wise and prac- 
ticable but because we like to have all shades of de- 
nominational opinion presented in the paper. 

Probably he and Doctor Blauvelt, whom he sug- 
gests as another editor, have held their convictions 
about the paper for some time, but the attitude of the 
editor toward war and pacifism brings the matter to 
ahead. It isa dangerous subject for an editor. Be- 
cause John Haynes Holmes believes that no Christian 
can support war, just or unjust, his position as editor 
of Unity has been so hedged about by restrictions that 
he ceases to be editor except in name—albeit a beloved 
name. Because we take the view that Christian men 
ought to do all in their power to overthrow Hitler and 
the totalitarians, even by force of arms, our position, 
if not jeopardized, is questioned. 

Of course we hate war and use the paper to build 
up sentiment against war, but that is not apt to be 
clearly seen in days such as those in which we are 
living. 

Now the suggestion of Doctor Shepard in essence 
is that a denominational paper ought to be edited by a 
denominational board and not by a single man, and 
that it ought to present, not the opinions of a man, 
but of a group chosen to represent the denomination 
as a whole. 

The policy of most church papers at present, in- 
cluding the Leader, is to have one man in charge with 
such assistance as he needs or the paper can pay for, 
and to hold him responsible. If he is a good editor he 
will insist on editorial freedom and he also will use his 
freedom with care. He will try to give his critics a 
chance to be heard and be fair in interpreting their 
views. No man of conviction, however, can so manage 
things that people who do not like his views can have 
the same influence through the paper that he has. 
For example, pacifists can write letters or articles but, 
as Doctor Shepard points out, the editor has the last 
word as to whether or not they shall appear, and if he 
chooses he may condemn them in a heading or answer 
them as we are answering Doctor Shepard in the same 
issue of the paper. 

It is a fair question whether an editor who answers 
an article kills its influence or doubles it by advertising 


the article and getting it read. It is dollars to dough- 
nuts that more people will read the article by Sheldon 
Shepard in this issue than have read any other that 
he ever has written, good as they have been. 

The reason that the present method of running 
church papers has been used is that it is feasible and 
the method suggested, in our opinion at least, is not. 

The practical difficulties of having a board edit 
aremany. If it isa board made up of men of different 
opinions, it will take time to reach an agreement, and 
time, if not the essence of the matter, is one of the in- 
gredients. Moreover, when they compromise disputed 
matters, the articles produced are apt to be stripped of 
color, and color is another important ingredient. To 
get readers who actually read, a paper must have some 
verve, individuality, color. The worst thing that can 
be said about any paper is that it is untruthful, and 
the next worst thing is that it is dull. 

But there is one obstacle even more fundamental. 
Suppose we do agree to set up a board “representing 
every important interpretation of Universalism within 
the denomination.”’ Should we not have to have a 
board that would include practically every thoughtful 
man and woman in the denomination? Suppose we 
wanted to discuss the nature of God, or to say what 
religion is. The foreman of the composing room and 
the copy editor would go crazy before the correct 
statements could be agreed upon. 

A much more practical way to ensure a new em- 
phasis would be to nave a new editor, and this could 
be done by electing the editor for a limited term. 

The charge against the Leader is that it does not 
represent Universalist sentiment. At least today, 
however inadequately, the paper follows in the Uni- 
versalist tradition of Bisbee, Emerson, Quinby, Cant- 
well, Thomas Whittemore and Sylvanus Cobb, and 
also of Father Hosea Ballou, who brought out our first 
paper 122 yearsago. No board dictated their policies. 
Our tradition is of a free journal with an editor. 

We doubt if pacifism is the view of a majority of 
our ministers or lay people. The pacifists are more ag- 
gressive and often more able. Certainly they are 
among our noblest and best. When men of their 
brain and heart cannot endorse us, it gives us food for 
thought. But, nevertheless and notwithstanding, in 
our judgment they are wrong. They are‘as wrong as a 
saint trying to stop a “killer” with a tract. Nonre- 
sistance has its place. It is one of our mightiest 
weapons, but there come times when nothing but a 
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police power can save the endangered. In our judg- 
ment, Universalists know this and act on it. Political 
realism, knowledge of what Hitler would do to Eng- 
land, and resistance to Hitler, are in no jot or tittle 
inconsistent with the belief that men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit eventually will overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the kingdom of God. 

Most Universalists, we are inclined to think, agree 
with the English bishop who wrote, ‘The gospel of 
our Lord never has commanded us to stand aside when 
justice and mercy are being nailed upon a cross.” 

As to the suggestion of allotting space and hold- 
ing the editor to his share of the space, we beg to say 
that the allotment business doesn’t make much of a 
hit with this editor, or with any other whom we know. 

Any intelligent pacifist who can write even reason- 
ably well can have a full and free hearing in the Leader. 
We should feel honored to have Doctor Blauvelt 
take one, two or three pages any time he wants to 
speak. He is one of our best men. He thinks that 
we are wrong about many matters and we think that 
he is wrong on a few, but he is the beloved leader of 
one of our most important churches. Of course he can 
be heard any time, but practically every frank expres- 
sion that we have received from him has been marked 
‘“personal.” 

At one of our editorial meetings a beginner in the 
work proposed a scheme to ensure that every church 
and every minister get its or his allotted space in the 
church paper. Ledger accounts were to be kept. A 
scheme more deadly to reader interest could not be 
devised. We don’t care if All Souls, Brooklyn, gets 
into every issue of the Leader and Podunk gets into 
none—provided All Souls is doing something worth 
reporting and reports it and Podunk is not. But we 
are just as much interested in Podunk as in All Souls 
if Podunk will wake up and help us make the paper 
what it ought to be. 

“T haven’t taken my share of the space,’ says 
our friend. ‘‘You don’t have any share,” we tell him, 
“but when you have something to say come out with 
ies 

Lastly, brethren, and in conclusion, if the time 
should ever come when an editor of a Universalist 
paper or any other informed, fair-minded Universalist 
could not express his individual views, or when any 
individual would not feel at liberty to try to shape 
denominational policies, or try to change them or to 
improve them, we should be dead. 

But that time is not yet. Hence Sheldon Shepard. 
Hence Blauvelt. Hence the editor. There will be 
other editors—perhaps Shepard, for he could be a 
great editor if he once got the board notion out of his 
head—but they will be free editors of a free journal in 
a free church, for it is the only way th which the job 
can be done. 


? 


* * 


IS WORLD PEACE OUR BUSINESS? 


HILE shipwrecked American sailors were near- 
ing a port of Brazil and other sailors were 
rowing for their lives, while young men of 

many nations were fighting in Africa, Asia and Europe, 
and the great June moon looked down on countless 
scenes of struggle and despair, thousands of young 
men and women in our country walked beneath that 
same yellow moon to banquets and dances and re- 
unions connected with their graduation from college. 
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They were lighthearted, but underneath there 
was a deep realization of the seriousness of the situation 
that they faced. In a few days or weeks some of 
them would be in the army, the navy, the marine 
corps or the air service, learning to fly, to operate 
tanks, to manage all kinds of instruments of de- 
struction. Most of them doubtless would prefer to 
browse in college libraries, work in great laboratories, 
learn machines that produce useful things, till the soil, 
or prepare for the professions. 

But they were graduated in the fateful year 1941 
and they began careers in a world so operated and 
organized that they had to face early death or maim- 
ing. Captains of football teams, lithe, agile stars of 
basketball, sensational pitchers, perfect physical 
specimens, went forth with the certainty that some of 
them would have to spend their lives in wheel chairs 
or be snuffed out. Monstrous, is it not? But this 
world situation is not unrelated to the narrow, bigoted 
ideas of some of their elders or to the selfish actions of 
people who preceded them, or to the shortsighted 
policies of government. 

If we had had brains, or had used a tithe of the 
brain that we have, this dreadful situation could have 
been avoided. The fathers and mothers who saw their 
sons graduate in 1919 did not grapple with the problem 
of world peace. How about the statesmen and voters 
who will make the next peace? Will they say, ‘“‘World 
peace is none of our business’? We have had a stern 
lesson. Will we profit from it? 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
“Let us rejoice,” said the Emperor Haile Selassie, 
in his first address to his people, “‘but in the spirit of 
Christ. Do not shame Ethiopia by acts worthy of our 
enemies. We are here to put Christian ethics in 
government, and establish liberty of conscience and 
democratic institutions.” 


Time was when New York City could not only 
entertain ‘‘the United States Convention of Univer- 
salists’’ but run five or six big mass meetings each 
night of the convention. For proof turn to the 
record of the sessions of September, 1853. 


There is room in the Universalist fellowship for 
people of many shades of economic and theological 
belief, and even for those who openly exhibit their con- 
tempt for us, but why should they want to stay? 


The Church may not be the power that it was in 
the days of Canossa, but it seems to be the one power 
within a conquered country that is the great “head- 
ache”’ of the conqueror. 


Idealism is not the opposite of realism. It is the 
highest form of realism. But idealism containing a 
high percentage of ignorance ought to find some other 
name. 


It sometimes is hard to get rid of a misfit because 
he refuses to go, but a much greater obstacle is our 
own reluctance to give pain. 


Stone, Jackson and Byrnes—all three are worthy 
of the high honors that have come to them. 
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Clarence R. Skinner and Alfred S. Cole 


N the fall of 1774, on December 14, John Murray 
again visited Gloucester. On the occasion of his 
first trip to that town in September of the same 

year he was amazed to find the people on Cape Ann 
(as he thought a far-distant and benighted spot com- 
pared to Boston) well versed in Relly’s volume, “The 
Union.”” They welcomed the ideas in this book and 
did not consider them heretical at all. Hence their 
eagerness to meet and talk with this disciple of James 
Relly, though Murray did not expect to find such a 
liberal spirit and open-minded attitude towards his 
teachings. All this would seem to indicate that the 
theological atmosphere on Cape Ann was of a more 
clear and tolerant variety than that found in the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay colonies. Such was evidently the case. 
It is true that at a later date Murray met with bitter 
opposition from those defending the citadels of or- 
thodoxy, but at the height of the struggle no heads 
were cracked or witches killed. 

It is not wholly an accidental occurrence that one 
of the first Universalist churches in America was or- 
ganized in Gloucester, Massachusetts. The seeds of 
liberalism had been sown there long before John Mur- 
ray landed in America. In any account of the institu- 
tions of the town we must reckon with the influences 
of the sea. As the Rev. Daniel M. Wilson said in a 
discourse delivered on the 250th anniversary of the 
incorporation of the town: “The salt breath of the sea, 
the mystery and power of it, and the sadness of it have 
interfused themselves with the life of the people. With 
the wealth of the sea the prosperity of the town has 
ebbed and flowed. But in a more deep and subtle way 
has the influence of the sea entered into the lives of 
the inhabitants. All the perils of the ocean and that 
power the sea has to produce sadness and a sense of 
the solemn mystery of existence, has been exerted upon 
these people through generations. Profound rever- 
ence results from this, and a quick responsive sym- 
pathy. The sad spirit of the sea early subdued the 
stern Calvinism of the Puritan. He was no cruel bigot 
here.’’* There are no bloodstains upon the record. 
It was not very plausible that the eyes which were 
brimming with tears for husbands, sons, brothers and 
friends who had been claimed by the great deep, could 
gleam with fierce hatred for Quaker or witch. Ex- 
treme fanaticism was tempered to a large extent. 

Murray was delighted with the reception of his 
ideas in Gloucester. He was cordially entertained by 
members of the influential Sargent family, and grad- 
ually he gathered around him a group of zealous fol- 
lowers. In the spirit of the primitive Christians they 
assembled daily for prayer and a sermon, and con- 
tinued this practice in the homes of the faithful. 
Murray makes an interesting comment in his journal 
concerning his reception in Gloucester: ‘‘Here my God 
grants me rest from my toils. Here I have a taste of 
heaven. The new song is sung here, and worthy is the 
Lamb constantly dwells upon their tongues.’’** 

During the first month after his arrival the doors 
of the First Church, of which the Rev. Samuel Chand- 


*Wilson, Daniel M. Address on the 250th Anniversary of 
the Incorporation of the Town of Gloucester, pages 38-39. 


**Murray, John, Life, 1840 ed., p. 211. 


ler was the minister, were cordially opened for Mur- 
ray’s preaching services. Soon, however, his heresy 
was detected and thereafter he was compelled to 
preach elsewhere. Dr. Chandler was a very interesting 
and quaint character. He was a marked type of the 
minister of olden times, strong, self-reliant and able 
to do many other things besides his Sunday morning 
preaching. He built his own house. -He sawed and 
hammered like a born carpenter, making his window 
frames and shutters, and even setting “eighty square 
of glass in a day.’”’ There were many other things 
which this old-time minister did which would be 
frowned upon today. ‘My house raised” is an entry 
in his journal, “and about sixty or seventy people 
treated with flip and toddy.’’* Here is another entry: 
“T bought a Jersey girl for five years; gave fifty pounds 
for her.’”’** He also did some weird things with the 
King’s English, for he not only speaks of a certain 
convulsion of nature being very truly a “shocking 
earthquake” but in another place describes it as ‘‘an 
ingeminated concussion.’”’¢ After a revival he noted 
that “‘Alice Meserve was brought into light last night 
as she was seeking Christ in the cellar; very full and 
flaming.’’} + 

Dr. Chandler’s long ministry in Gloucester, 
though for the most part peaceful and successful, was 
laborious, and ended in tribulation and sorrow. After 
Murray’s first visit in November the heresy hunters 
discovered grievous errors in his discourses. Then in 
“soreness of heart’”’ the troubled minister of the First 
Church wrote a sermon against this newcomer who 
taught universal salvation. At the request of many of 
his parishioners it was sent to the Essex Gazette, at 
Salem, for publication. ‘“‘As one drawing near the 
eternal world,” he warned his people against the dan- 
gerous teachings of ‘one who calls himself John 
Murray, who has declared the following things to be 
his settled opinion: that the whole race, every one of 
Adam’s posterity, have an interest in Christ, and are 
God’s beloved ones; that the whole human race, every 
individual of mankind, shall finally be saved.’ ttf 
Such teachings were, of course, the rankest heresy to 
the majority in Dr. Chandler’s church. It was a 
curious thing that while this controversy was raging 
it was hard to tell whether the references in the record 
to “the enemy’’ meant the Universalists or the British. 
It was plain that the tides of hatred were rising against 
Murray and his followers. Soon this hatred was to be 
manifested in a more violent manner. 

Murray was never in the strict sense of the term 
a “settled” minister. He considered Gloucester to be 
his new home, but he did not relinquish the right to 
visit other places when he was persuaded in his heart 
that Providence so directed. Preach the Gospel he 
must, anywhere and everywhere his God commanded. 
Writing at a later date concerning this sudden leave- 

*The 250th Anniversary of the Incorporation of the City of 
Gloucester, p. 46. Boston, Alfred Mudge & Son, 1901. 


**Tbid., p. 46. 
tIbid., p. 46. 
ttlbid., p. 47. 
TttIbid., p. 47. 
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taking of a parish for a trip to some other town or 
state, the Rev. William Bentley of the East Church, 
Salem, made a few caustic remarks. In this case, 
Murray made a journey in another direction. “Mr. 
Murray, the Universalist, has taken another excursion 
for his health, into the southern states. This singular 
man is the first example in New England of a man who 
has connected himself with a religious society who has 
taken the liberty of evangelizing in our great cities and 
of leaving them for months to provide for themselves. 
It is doubtful whether the toleration of such practices 
originates in indulgence or indifference.’’* 

In accordance with this established custom, Mur- 
ray left Gloucester on the 20th of January, 1775, to 
visit Portsmouth and Newburyport. The news of his 
heresy had spread from the Cape to these towns, and 
many of his former friends and enthusiastic supporters 
were united in their condemnation of his doctrines and 
his conduct. All the churches were closed to him with 
the exception of the Episcopal church in Portsmouth. 
Even when the opposition increased through the years 
the subscribers and parishioners gave him free use of 
the pulpit where he might preach his peculiar doctrines. 
Their regard for Murray found concrete expression in 
the form of a document which they sent him: 

“Whereas it is represented that some objections 
have been made by one, or more persons, belonging to 
the Church called Queens Chapel, against the doors 
thereof being opened for the admission of Mr. John 
Murray to preach the gospel; Wherefore, we the sub- 
scribers, proprietors, and parishioners of the Church 
aforesaid, having taken the same into consideration— 
Do (in order to remove any difficulties that might 
arise in that gentleman’s breast in consequence of 
such objections) hereby fully declare our free will, 
and consent, that the said Church be opened at ALL 
TIMES, whenever it may be convenient for him to 
perform divine service in town, more especially dur- 
ing his present stay; and, instead of deeming it an in- 
dulgence granted him, we shall, on the contrary, ac- 
knowledge it as a favor conferred on us, in his accept- 
ance of this invitation. Portsmouth, May 24, 1781. 
Signed by twenty-four of the leading members of the 
Church in Portsmouth.’ ** 

One humorous incident happened in Portsmouth 
which clearly revealed Murray’s objective method in 
spreading his gospel of universal salvation. A Mr. 
Drown, who was a good and regular member of the 
Established Church, invited Murray to his home. 
The old-fashioned brick oven had been heating for 
baking. When it was open, Murray looked into it 
curiously and asked what they were going to do with 
it. “Bake bread,” was the reply. “I wondered,”’ 
said Mr. Murray in solemn tones, “if you were going 
to roast the children.”” Mr. Drown turned upon him 
with an expression of horror in his face. “How much 
worse,” said Murray solemnly, ‘‘would it be for you to 
roast your little family, than for the Infinite Father 
to burn eternally unconverted millions of souls?’’*** 
From that hour Mr. Drown rejected with loathing the 
doctrine of endless punishment. 

In spite of the opposition in Portsmouth the 


*Bentley, Rev. William, Diary. 
Essex Institute, 1905. 


**Murray, John, Life, 1840 ed., p. 211. 


***The Universalist Quarterly, January 1874. 
Hundred Years,” by Rev. A. J. Patterson. 


(4 vols.) Salem, Mass., 
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Apostle of Universalism attracted large congregations. 
While there on his various visits he made firm and 
lasting friendships with the leading citizens of the 
town. In fact it might be said that his congregation 
embraced a considerable portion of the wealth, talent, 
culture and social influence of the community. 

On his return to Gloucester Murray found that 
his enemies had not been idle during his absence. As 
Judith Murray expressed it in the biography, “their 
inveteracy was in full proportion to the attachment 
of his friends, and every means of annoyance was in 
requisition.”* Patriotic fervor had mounted high 
in Gloucester. Fear and intolerance, which inevitably 
accompany a national crisis, were in evidence. The 
majority of the citizens were hard-working people. 
In fact few towns in New England had a larger pro- 
portionate share of families which depended upon 
their daily labor for their bread than Gloucester had 
at the beginning of 1775. Three-fourths of the men 
were fishermen and sailors, laborers and mechanics, 
depending upon mercantile business. With the pros- 
pects of their livelihood shut off by the war with 
Britain and with poverty and dire want staring them 
in the face, they were in no mood to tolerate theological 
differences. This statement was made in an article 
published in the Pennsylvania Gazette June 21, 1775, 
concerning the fishing industry on Cape Ann: “The 
fishermen of Salem, Cape Ann, &c, who were formerly 
employed in the fishery, are in resentment for being 
deprived of their usual subsistence. The small boats 
employed in the fishery are all carried to a considerable 
distance up the country, as is all the hemp, turpentine, 
&e., &c.”’** Deep anxiety and gloom pervaded the 
town as the year 1774 drew to a close. 

Taking advantage of the prevailing temper of the 
people, Murray’s enemies boldly accused him of being 
a Papist sent out by Lord North to do under-cover 
work for the English cause. Then again he was a 
“foreigner,” for he had only been in the Colonies for 
four years. Therefore, it was argued, it was not likely 
that he would enthusiastically cast his lot with the 
cause of the patriots. In such an atmosphere of 
hysteria and fear it did not take much effort on the 
part of his enemies to make these stories appear cred- 
ible. On many occasions as Murray walked down 
the streets he was called vile names and sometimes 
stones were hurled. All the old stories and slanders 
which had ever been connected with his name in his 
American travels, were resurrected and additions 
made to fit in with the local situation. One particular 
charge made by a certain Mr. Maxwell was that 
Murray had treated the Eucharist in an unbecoming 
and shameful manner. This story probably was 
started by Dr. Ezra Stiles, who got a report from 
somebody who heard Murray when he visited East 
Greenwich, Connecticut: ‘‘After supper he talked 
ludicrously of the Lords Supper, as being only drink- 
ing a health unto the memory of an absent friend; 
and profanely said, ‘Here is bread, and here is wine; 
what forbids but what we should have it now?’’’*** 
It was an easy thing for bigoted minds to warp and 
twist that story and make Murray seem to hold a 


*Life. 1840 ed., p. 212. 

**“'The Remembrancer, or Impartial Repository of Publie 
Events,’ by John Almon. London, 1775, p. 142. 

***Richard Eddy. “Universalism in Gloucester.” Appendix 
H, p.164. Procter Brothers, Gloucester, Mass. 1892. 
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flippant attitude toward this historic sacrament of the 
Church. With this and many other slanderous stories 
the mob passions were aroused. A town meeting was 
called to see what steps could legally be taken to get 
rid of this Universalist preacher. All the business was 
transacted in secret, a flagrant violation of the law, 
in order that Murray’s friends should not be aroused 
and put on their guard. A vote was surreptitiously 
taken to request Mr. Murray to leave the town of 
Gloucester. He was advised of the action taken, but 
apparently paid little attention to the vote of the 
meeting. 

Of course by this time the door of the meeting- 
house was closed to his preaching, but the homes of 
the faithful were thrown open for religious services. 
Their faith seemed all the more precious because of 
the enmity and persecution. The next logical step 
for the Established Church to take was to excommuni- 
cate the offending members who were supporting Mur- 
ray. Such notices of excommunication were sent out to 
seventeen of the most respectable church members. 

While this action was being taken in ecclesiastical 
circles, others were busy digging up a provincial law 
whereby Murray could be expelled from the city as a 
vagrant. If this job could be done in a legal manner 
so much the better. It is not definitely known just 
what particular statute they invoked, but the following 
seems to cover Murray’s case. It is found in the “Acts 
and Laws of His Majesty’s Province of the Massa- 
chusetts-Bay in New England,” under the title of 
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“Admission of Town Inhabitants.” ‘Any person 
orderly warned to depart from any Town whereof he 
or she is not an Inhabitant, and being sent by warrant 
from a Justice of Peace unto the town whereto such 
person properly belongs, or to the Place of his or her 
last Abode, shall presume to return back, and obtrude 
him or her self upon the Town so sent from, by residing 
there; every person so offending, shall be proceeded 
against as a Vagabond.’’* 

The friends of the persecuted preacher were on 
the alert, however, and to prevent this law from being 
carried into effect they deeded him some property 
which constituted him a freeholder in the town of 
Gloucester. In this manner they forestalled the at- 
tempts of Murray’s enemies to cast him out. 

After the trying experiences and persecutions 
during the first two months of his stay in the town he 
felt the need of a change. During March and April 
he again visited his friends in Boston and in various 
parts of Rhode Island. Refreshed by his journeys 
and contacts with old friends he again returned to 
Gloucester, and was delighted to find that the zeal 
of the people for the cause of universal salvation was 
unabated. Once more they resumed their meetings, 
perhaps little realizing what persecution and bitter- 
ness lay ahead. 


*“Acts and Laws of His Majesty’s Province of the Massa- 
chusetts-Bay in New England.’ Printed by S. Kneeland, Bos- 
ton, 1759. 


For Harmony toward the Leader 
Sheldon Shepard 


WO patent facts stand out clearly now. One of 
them is the excellence of The Christian 
Leader. Our denominational journal is every- 

where highly regarded. In appearance, tone and 
quality, it compares favorably with the best. The 
Leader is doing good work as an agency of the various 
denominational activities, it presents vividly the tol- 
erant viewpoint of liberal religion. Its literary merit is 
high, its sincerity unquestioned. 

The other evident fact is that an increasing num- 
ber of Universalists, both laymen and ministers, feel 
that The Christian Leader does not, in the present 
world situation, represent Universalism as they un- 
derstand it. There are those, both ministers and lay- 
men, who, when called upon to work for the increased 
distribution of the Leader, find themselves torn be- 
tween loyalty to the denominational organ and devo- 
tion to Universalism as its vision is in their hearts. 

These two facts, generally known or easily dis- 
covered, contribute to present uncertainty toward the 
Leader. And I think the real cause lies not in the 
Leader, nor in the editor, nor in the persons within the 
denomination who feel themselves fairly represented 
by the Leader’s attitude, nor in those Universalists 
who find their deepest convictions now without a 
voice in recognized denominational channels. 

The difficulty lies in a mistaken interpretation of 
the function of the editor of a denominational journal. 
That this error is general among church papers does 
not make it less real or less prolific of misunderstand- 
ing. 

It is not the function of the editor of a denomi- 
national periodical to make the paper stand for his 


own personal views. He is not in the position of a 
private editor. It is his task to make the journal 
present the views of the denomination. He should not 
be a voice crying in the wilderness, but an inter- 
preter of the church community of which he is a part. 
The editor’s personal opinions have no more proper 
place in the denominational organ than the attitudes 
of any other individual in the church. 

The editorial columns should be an interpreta- 
tion of the denominational mind and heart. That 
means these columns should not either endeavor to 
shape the denominational view to the will of the 
editor, or try to hold up the editor’s opinions before 
the world as those of the denomination. 

Note that a section of ‘reactions,’ and the oc- 
casional admission of articles with opposing views, 
does not alter the fact that the current practice of 
denominational magazines gives undue prominence 
and strength to the personal opinions of the editor in 
representing the convictions of the denomination. 

Besides, not all “reactions” can be printed. The 
editor makes selection. Not all articles can be ac- 
cepted. The editor again controls. It is only the gen- 
uine effort of the Leader’s present brilliant editor to be 
completely fair that keeps our situation from being 
worse than it is. But, with all his ability and fine 
spirit, the system is wrong, and we are now suffering 
from its unlovely fruit. 

For harmony toward the Leader, I wish to make 
two suggestions. The first is for immediate action. 
I suggest that a regular editorial page be set up for the 
expression of that great body of Universalist opinion 
which is not represented by the Leader’s present 
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policy and voice. Such a page could be edited by Clare 
Blauvelt, or by someone with his general attitude 
toward war and the international situation. Then I 
suggest that the editor of the Leader confine his own 
editorials on these controversial subjects to the 
quantity of space given to the expression of the other 
convictions. 

I am sure everyone understands the nature of 
the two viewpoints of which I speak. One is more.or 
less militant in tone, the other generally pacific. One 
points in the general direction of war; the other aims 
unequivocally at peace. One believes that spiritual 
values can be defended and extended by violent 
means; the other believes in the greater efficacy of 
spiritual methods. Unfortunately (if it be so) we have 
to admit that we are on these questions a divided de- 
nomination. Some of us believe spiritual values are 
linked with the military triumph of the British Km- 
pire; some of us do not. Some of us believe the world 
maneuvers us into places where it is necessary to do 
good by doing evil; others believe evil cannot be 
overcome by more powerful evil. Since that is true, 
The Christian Leader should officially present a double 
voice. 

Universalists who hold among their most pro- 
found convictions certain beliefs which are not repre- 
sented by the editorial policy of The Christian Leader 
now find themselves compelled to turn to other jour- 
nals for expression of their type of Universalism. 
They discover that The Christian Leader’s effect is to 
undermine what they consider their most important 
Spiritual endeavors. Such persons cannot be expected 
to experience great thrills in drives for the Leader, 
even if they do support it out of a sense of denomina- 
tional loyalty. 

The other suggestion is for future action. When 
a change is made in the present personnel, let us not 
have an editor, but set up an editorial board repre- 
senting every important interpretation of Universalism 
within the denomination. Let this board determine 
the policies of the paper and write (or secure) signed 
editorials, generally representative of denominational 
opinion. Let The Christian Leader be then not a 
splendid venture in journalism in the general spirit 
of broadmindedness, nor the avenue of expression for 
an individual, but a presentation of the spirit and views 
of organized Universalism. 

Some time, I think, all churches will either con- 
duct their denominational organs in this way, or have 
different papers, based not upon geographical lines 
but upon spiritual interpretations. A denominational 
journal should be the voice of the denomination. 


* * * 


IN THE GOOD OLD DAYS 


The following “rules’’ were in force in Mt. Holyoke College 
one hundred years ago: 

No young lady shall become a member of Mt. Holyoke 
Seminary who cannot kindle a fire, wash potatoes, repeat the 
multiplication table and at least two-thirds of the shorter cate- 
chism. 

Every member of the school shall walk a mile each day unless 
a freshet, earthquake or some other calamity prevent. 

No young lady shall devote more than an hour a day to 
miscellaneous reading. 

No young lady is expected to have gentlemen acquaintances 
unless they are returned missionaries or agents of benevolent 
societies.— Religious Telescope. 
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A HYMN FOR THE JOHN MURRAY 
BICENTENNIAL, 1941 


Max A. Kapp 
Tune: Yigdal. 


O God, Eternal Love, 
Within tae brooding years, 

Thy spirit makes its patient way, 
Thy truth appears. 

Unchanged Thy purpose stands, 
Proclaimed by seers of old. 

Thy mercies bend o’er all Thy lands, 
Thy wings enfold. 


O God, Eternal Light, 
Thy flame consumes the dark! 
Thine exiled prophets bore Thy fire 
And built Thine ark. 
Their desolate despair 
Was wrought to grander faith; 
They raised to Thee a mighty prayer, 
Outlasting death. 


O God, Eternal Life, 
The generations flow 
From age to age with larger hope; 
Thy visions grow. 
We children of the hour 
Kneel now before Thy shrine; 
Bequeath to us the living power 
From olden time! 


O Thou Eternal One, 
Blind nations fail in woe; 

The shadows loom in dreadful night: 
The dream burns low. 

Lift us in prophecy! 
Lend us the thunder tones 

To shout Thy law’s great majesty 
And wake the stones! 


O God, Invincible, 
Upon this freeman’s soil 

Our fathers reared a house of faith 
With holy toil. 

Bless Thou their deep intent! 
Strengthen our hearts to be 

The guardians of their covenant, 
Righteous and free! 

* * * 


THE CHRISTENING 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


OMETIMES people tell me about quite big chil- 
dren—nine, ten or eleven—who cannot re- 
member a single thing they hear on Sundays in 

church. Most children, however, do listen and re- 
member well. 

This is the story of Harry, who is only four and a 
half; and it is told for the children who have two ears, 
one of which they use to take things in and the other 
to let them out again at once. Harry has two ears, 
which both hear and keep things inside. 

Harry came to my big church a few times, and, 
when the children’s part of the service was over, he 
went to the little chapel where the smallest children 
meet. And the leader of the chapel was very sorry 
when the time came for Harry to go back to his own 
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home at Tarrytown in New York, where I am going 
next Sunday to christen Harry’s little sister and 
brother. 

Harry listened so well in the big church and in the 
little chapel that he remembered everything which 
had happened. And, when he got back home and 
heard about the christening, he went to the toy box 
and he brought out two of his dearest toys. They are 
a horse called Dapple Grey and a Bear called, of 
course, Teddy. 

Then Harry got some chairs, and he said to his 
mother and father and the others: ‘““Now come and sit 
down. I’m Mr. Pomeroy, and I’m going to have a 
service and christen Dapple Grey and Teddy.” 

So they all sat down. Then Harry got a bigger 
chair and stood in it, holding Dapple Grey and Teddy. 
He said: “Bless them, God. Feel the spirit in them. 
Now we will pray.”’ (All was quiet for a few seconds.) 
“This is the story,” went on Harry. “Once upon a 
time there was a little rabbit. He was dear in his 
heart; and that’s all.” 

When I heard this true story of Harry, I felt very 
happy. And I felt that the christening and the story 
were the loveliest ever. For what could be more per- 
fect than that God should feel the spirit of a Dapple 
Grey and a Bear, which He does Iam sure. And how 
wonderful that Harry, only four and a half, should 
know that the smallest creature is ‘dear in His heart,” 


and with us all, dear in God’s heart, too. 
* * * 


RHODE ISLAND UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Thomas H. Saunders 


HE 103d annual meeting of the Rhode Island Universalist 
Convention was held in the Universalist church at Burrill- 
ville, Harrisville, on Wednesday, June 4. The Rev. Henry H. 
Schooley, vice-president, presided in the absence of the president, 
Fred B. Perkins. The business session was called to order at 
two p.m. The Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood offered prayer. The 
minutes of the last convention were read and approved. Mr. 
Schooley reported for the committee on religious education and 
also on temperance; Mr. Ellenwood reported as secretary of the 
Fellowship Committee; Dr. Thomas H. Saunders for the committee 
on conferences; Miss Marion Gardiner for the A. U. W.; Herbert 
D. Goff for the trustees of the Publishing House from Rhode 
Island; the Rev. William Couden for the International Commis- 
sion on Social Action. The report of the committee on summer 
services was accepted with reservations. The services will be 
held another summer provided they can be underwritten by 
interested individuals. All reports were encouraging. 

The courtesies of the convention were extended to the Rev. 
Hazel I. Kirk, Dr. Robert Cummins, the representatives from 
the Universalist Publishing House and others. 

A resolution condemning the sale of intoxicants at army and 
service camps, or at places of close proximity, was unanimously 
adopted. Accompanying this resolution was a recommendation 
supporting legislation pending in the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives to outlaw the sale of such beverages at these places. The 
director of youth activities of the denomination requested the 
co-operation of the Convention in supplying the names of young 
men from each parish now in the service. It was recommended 
that each parish in the state appoint one person whose duty it 
would be to keep in touch with these young men. 

Another recommendation which was adopted was that the 
superintendents of church schools be elected to the local board of 
trustees. Also that the president of the A. U. W. of Rhode 
Island should be made a member of the state board of trustees. 
It was voted to authorize the president of the Convention to 
appoint a committee to plan for the holding of the three con- 
ferences and annual meeting of the Convention on a Sunday in- 
stead of during the week. Resolutions were passed endorsing 
Dr. Robert Cummins for reappointment to the General Super- 
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intendency of Universalist churches and supporting the ap- 
pointment of Fred B. Perkins for the office of president of the 
General Convention when it convenes in September. These 
memorials were forwarded to the board of trustees and the nomi- 
nating committee of the Universalist General Convention. 

Miss Dora J. Brown and Robert F. Needham were present 
as representatives of the Universalist Publishing House. They 
had an attractive display of literature. Mr. Needham gave an 
interesting talk on the work of the Universalist League. 

The following officers of the Convention were all re-elected 
for another term: President, Fred B. Perkins; vice-president, the 
Rev. Henry H. Schooley; secretary, Dr. Thomas H. Saunders; 
treasurer, Ralph S. Anthony. Trustees for a three-year period: 
Walter A. Batty of Valley Falls and Cyril W. Knibb of Harris- 
ville. Fellowship Committee, the Rev. William Couden, chair- 
man, the Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood, secretary, Dr. Thomas H. 
Saunders, Chapin T. Arnold and Willard J. Freeman. Henry P. 
Stone of Barrington was appointed a trustee to the Universalist 
Publishing House for a three-year term. 

President Perkins, detained by illness, sent a letter to the 
Convention, in which he said: “I regret exceedingly my inability 
to be present at this annual meeting to take part with you in de- 
liberations for the common good and to have the honor of pre- 
senting once more to you our inspiring and beloved leader, Dr. 
Robert Cummins. This is his second visit to the Harrisville 
church. He came to us shortly after his election as General 
Superintendent, and he returns to us after an interval of time. 
In this interval, he has resolutely faced the difficulties which the 
denomination presents in the way of real progress toward our 
goal. It has not been an easy task, but progress has been made, 
and he remains and will continue to remain the inspiration and 
hope of the denomination.” 

President Perkins then gave an interesting account of 
progress made in the various churches of the state, saying: ‘I ex- 
tend this message to you with what seems to me somewhat justi- 
fiable pride at accomplishments of the past year, but full of 
humility at the thought of opportunities which are now before 
us and of which we are not yet able to take advantage. I am not 
discouraged, however, since true progress is always slow. I live 
in hope and expectation.” 

Dinner was served in the vestry by the women of the church 
at six o’clock. Carlton E. Worcester, acting minister of the 
Cumberland church, offered the blessing. The evening service 
was held at 7.80. Dr. Saunders, minister of the Harrisville 
church, was assisted in the service by the Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, 
interim pastor of the High Street Universalist Church, Pawtucket. 
Speaking at this service, Dr. Robert Cummins said: “The facts 
of science are needed in the world today, not to be applied toward 
destruction, but rather toward the esthetic life.” 

The convention concluded with the annual observance of 
the Lord’s Supper. Dr. Cummins and Dr. Saunders were in 
charge. The Rev. Clinton K. Davies of the Community Church, 
Providence, the Rev. William Couden of the First Universalist 
Church, Providence, the Rev. Henry H. Schooley of the Church 
of the Mediator, Providence, and the Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood 
of the First Universalist Church, Woonsocket, served as deacons. 
The senior choir of the Harrisville church participated under the 
direction of the organist, Earle B. Robinson. 

* * * 


CALIFORNIA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION: 
Ray D. Cranmer 


HE California Universalist Convention tried the experiment 
of a one day session this year, meeting in Throop Memorial 
Church in Pasadena on May 14, beginning with a breakfast 
served to the home folks and visitors at nine a.m. Some of the 
delegates had to drive from fifty to seventy miles before break- 
fast, but the experiment was quite successful, as about fifty 
people were served. The remainder of the morning was devoted 
to the usual Convention business with the reports of churches 
and committees. 

The following officers were elected: President, Ray D. Cran- 
mer of Santa Paula; vice-president, Earl Loomis, Pasadena; 
secretary, Richard Knost, Pasadena; treasurer, W. H. Quant, 
Riverside; trustee for three years, L. E. Morrison of Pasadena. 
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Because of ill health, W. L. Ramsey of Santa Paula was retired 
from the office of treasurer at his request, after having served for 
the last sixteen years. 

The convention business was concluded early in the after- 
noon, after which the Rev. Bernard C. Ruggles of Oakland 
gave a review of the life of John Murray. While the Association 
of Universalist Women were conducting the business of their 
Convention, from two to five p. m. in the church auditorium, 
the ministers were in a round table discussion on the service of 
worship in the church parlor. 

The session closed with the banquet at 6.30 in the parish hall. 
Dr. Sheldon Shepard acted as toastmaster and after introducing 
the ministers present and officers of the Convention he presented 
the Rev. Rol W. Benner of Riverside, dean-elect of the Pacific 
Unitarian School for the Ministry, who spoke on ‘Twentieth 
Century Universalism.’’ The address ably treated the change 
from a theological to a humanistic emphasis, in religion generally 
and more particularly in the liberal churches. 

The California Convention in years gone by held a three- 
day session; this was later shortened to two days and then to 
a day and a half. Then this year the plan to shorten to a day 
was tried, and while all the business necessary was transacted 
the opinion was general that the time was far too short for the 
discussion of business and especially if speakers are to be heard 
on schedule. Pasadena, being the central church in southern 
California, was not impossible to reach for a nine o’clock break- 
fast, but when the Convention is held in one of the cities on the 
fringes of the territory this feature would be impossible, and a 
reasonably early morning session would be difficult. 

a 


PRISON A HANDICAP (?) 
Richard L. Skinner 


MAN usually tells of what prison has done to him. This is 
different. It is the story of what prison has done for me. 
Prison seems a peculiar place in which to overcome a handi- 
cap, but I believe that the most skeptical will, after reading the 
following, agree that it has actually helped me. 

Early in 1938 I was sentenced to from fifteen to thirty years 
imprisonment. A young man might do such a term and still 
return to a normal existence, but I had already served nearly 
eight years on a twenty-five to thirty year sentence,. 

My greatest handicap seemed to be that I had never ad- 
justed myself industrially to fit into any program in the outside 
world. True, I was a good farm hand and a sort of jack of all 
trades, but there didn’t seem to be any particular future for me. 

During my first term of incarceration I did nothing to change 
or improve the situation; then, upon getting this second, unex- 
pected, long-term sentence, I determined to cease wasting time 
and really make an effort not only to shorten my sentence, but to 
better my chances of earning a livelihood when released. 

Following up this program, I entered the agricultural school 
and soon earned a diploma. This didn’t satisfy the yearning I 
fostered, so I made a rather extensive research into poultry and 
other farm livestock. I became so proficient in this line of en- 
deavor that ultimately I was asked to teach in two classes, 
Poultry and Animal Husbandry. 

As time went on, from questions asked by students, I ac- 
cumulated reams of longhand notes that were obviously val- 
uable, not just to myself but to other men and even to the aver- 
age farmer, so I took up typing and bookkeeping. 

Some months later I completed what I titled “1000 Poultry 
Questions and Answers.” This finished and indexed, I did the 
same with all farm livestock, incorporating them under the head- 
ing of ‘‘Care, F'eed and Management of Livestock.” 

My next step was to write a brief treatise on all small fruits 
and vegetables, especially those that were suited to Michigan 
culture. The last is not original in text, but is a brief compila- 
tion of the different crops best suited to this locality taken from 
various textbooks and state college bulletins. 

None of these books has been published, but I have made 
copies of them for many of the inmates interested in furthering 
themselves along the different lines. Also, I have used data 
and material from them in informative fiction stories that have 
been sold to various magazines. 
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One of the most outstanding stories was published in the 
January issue of The American Farm Youth. This particular 
story I cite because of the vast amount of liftable material in- 
corporated into it. Information that I could not have used with- 
out a thorough knowledge of the subject matter under discussion. 

This may seem irrelevant to overcoming a handicap, but on 
the contrary it shows only too clearly that I am no longer bur- 
dened with the lack of employment. Even though still in prison 
that does not alter the fact that each article and story I sell 
brings closer the day I shall be free and at the same time fits me 
just a little better to compete with the outside world, indus- 
trially. . 

I found, while learning one subject, a vocation in which I 
never dreamed of one day competing. This latter fits better 
into the scheme of life, as I see it, and will earn more for me than 
any farm could ever possibly do. Also, it enables me to help 
other young men from making the same mistakes that I did 
and it is along this line that most of my writings lean. 

I hope, through inspirational and informative articles and 
stories, to help other young men to develop a better viewpoint 
towards life in general, and this, to me, is far more important 
than any position I had ever hoped to hold. 


* * * 


RAMBLES OF A ROVING PARSON 
George A. Gay 


EARS ago, when a person desired to climb a mountain he did 
just that—he climbed. Few peaks could be reached by 
roads, Mount Washington in New Hampshire being one of the 
exceptions. Now, however, there is a smooth concrete highway 
which follows the easiest grades to within a few hundred feet of 
the famous Adirondack Mount Whiteface. If the visitor is 
weary, he can complete the ascent by elevator. Shades of our 
ancestors! What would the early woodsmen think of weaklings 
who climb mountains on concrete highways and by means of 
electric elevators? 

The first time that I visited this mountain was in 1912. A 
group of us walked from Saratoga Springs to the Adirondacks, 
covering more than three hundred miles in less than two weeks. 
We had a happy time—sleeping out-of-doors, cooking in the 
open, swimming in Lakes George and Champlain and Placid, 
exploring Ausable Chasm, and reaching the summits of White- 
face and Marey. Marcy is higher but Whiteface has the better 
view. 

The dew was heavy in the early morning, and after a hastily- 
eaten breakfast, with forty pounds in our packs, we took to the 
trail. Up and up we wound, pausing for breath and for glimpses 
of the country below us. Soon the sun broke through the mists 
‘and a fairyland lay spread out beneath us. Houses near by and 
in the distance, the white smoke lazily curling upward from the 
chimneys. Miles of forests stretching behind us and on adjacent 
slopes. The cabin, half-way up, where we rested and had some- 
thing to eat, and talked with the keeper. Then, off again, with 
the boys clambering ahead of us, eager to be first to reach the 
heights. 

Finally, in bright sunshine, we stood on the topmost rock, 
more than four thousand feet above sea-level. Beauty silenced 
us. We stood awestruck, gazing upon one of the most superb 
landscapes this country affords. Lake Champlain shimmering 
a few miles to the east, the high peaks of the Green Mountains 
beyond that, and the huge bulk of the Southern Range crowned 
by the mystic and majestic Mount Marcy shut off distant views 
in that direction. The St. Lawrence River, faintly shining, far 
northward, and through the glasses a glimpse of what the guide 
said was Montreal. Fields and hills and winding roads and 
houses and shacks and tiny settlements. The vast expanse of 
blue sky above us. We felt free, exultant, worshipful, as we 
stood on the edge of the trail and looked down upon Lake Placid 
with its deep blue waters, its thickly wooded islands, and beyond 
them the little town which resembled a miniature village. 

We devoured our lunches in a hurry, shouldered our packs 
again, shivered with anticipation and possibly a bit of fear, as 
we ran our eyes along the precipitous trail we must follow to the 
lake. Then, the scramble down, the trip over the lake, hot sup- 
per under stars, and to sleep in the forest! 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A STRONG PROTEST FROM MR. SCHWENK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The editorial on ‘‘The Hood and the Bismarck,” June 7, 
Leader, speaks as follows: 

“We believe it to be the duty of the United States to take 
any and all steps necessary to keep Hitler from winning. If it 
maims us in body we ought to do it. If it maims us in soul we 
ought to do it. We ought to do it for humanity however it hurts 
us individually.” 

Tell us, how can a maimed body, and above all things, a 
maimed soul, serve humanity? 

A paragraph later: “It is Christian to abolish war, but as 
things stand it will involve war to do it.” 

Do we abolish disease by infecting the community with 
more disease? Do we abolish starvation by denying food to the 
hungry? Do we end floods by destroying the levees and blasting 
the dams? And do we end the fire in our own house by setting 
fire to our neighbor’s? 

And the next sentence in the same paragraph: “It is not 
only Christian to love one’s enemies, it is Christian to sacrifice 
one’s self for the common good.” 

Granted! But what do you mean by self-sacrifice? Is it 
sacrificing one’s self to sit bchind a machine gun and be killed 
while mowing down as many of the enemy as possible? If so, 
where is the loving of one’s enemy under such circumstances? 
And where is the common good of this mutual killing? 

Or is it self-sacrifice to refuse to kill, even though one may 
be killed bearing witness to this refusal? 

Which is self-sacrifice in terms of Jesus’ behavior on Calvary? 

It will help us all to think straight if we have answers to 
these questions. 

Emerson S. Schwenk. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


* * 


TOO MUCH SENTIMENTALISM, TOO LITTLE COMMON 
SENSE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In discussions regarding the rights of teachers, clergymen 
and editors to full freedom of expression one finds too much 
sentimentalism and too little clear thinking and common sense. 
We read a great deal about the conscience of the man behind 
the pulpit or the desk, but very little about the conscience of the 
man behind the bills. Let us ask ourselves a few questions 
from his viewpoint and also that of the average person of good 
sense. 

Should a school board in a modern-minded community elect 
a science teacher who holds Fundamentalist views, teaches his 
pupils the cosmogony of Genesis, and considers biological evolu- 
tion the doctrine of devils? If such a teacher were inadvertently 
engaged would it be the duty of the board to retain him for the 
sake of showing their devotion to free speech? Or would it be 
their duty to fire him and show their devotion to the children? 

While it is true that professors of any kind of religion have 
the constitutional right to hold any position in our government, 
does that preclude the right of any other religionists, or non-re- 
ligionists, to do all they can to keep them out? Might one not 
feel it a conscientious duty to vote and work against putting 
Christian Scientists in charge of the Board of Public Health and 
Roman Catholics in charge of the public schools, without being 
rightfully charged with being an enemy to freedom? 

At present any fanatic has the constitutional right to preach 
anti-Semitism. Does that forbid the exercise of my conscience in 
doing all I can to see that he does not get a chance? I know Dr. 
-Holmes is shocked at such intolerance; but I find that his argu- 
ments furnish many fine ecstatic phrases but little vital informa- 
tion. If the Jew-baiter cannot find a place to speak, does Dr. 
Holmes open his pulpit to him? As saith Comrade Pinkham, I 
trow not. In fact one finds no more logic in the whole argument 
for unlimited tolerance than in the proverbial goose-pasture or 
in the conclusion that a horse-chestnut is a chestnut horse. 

It has been said that Christians have been more intolerant 


of the practice of Christianity than any other people. Why 
should that be? Why should the denomination that has the 
finest and most comprehensive name in the world and which 
issues the finest pronouncements on the spiritual principles of 
living have made less serious attempt to put them into practice 
than probably any other religious body? Why should so many 
Universalist churches be so intolerant of universalism? The 
very name implies that the holder of such a name thinks first in 
terms of a world-wide humanity, next of his own nation and de- 
nomination, last of all of his own little parish. Why have we the 
amazing spectacle of a people with such a name noted for their 
narrow parochialism? Why should they be peculiar for their 
lack of missionary enterprise? Oh yes, they have a mission in 
Japan—a bit of sentimental window-dressing, while they ignore 
the Japanese at home where their services are much more needed 
and would be much more appreciated. Why should such a de- 
nomination with such magnificent professions and name be con- 
spicuous in its neglect of social undertakings, of the foreigners 
in our midst, and be confined almost exclusively to old-line Anglo- 
Saxon Yankees? And why should they show so much intol- 


erance of universalism? 
Ernest M. Whitesmith. 


* * 


Halifax, N.S. 


DR. FISTER WRITES OF MT. AUBURN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Whoever averaged the attendance at the Memorial Service 
at Mt. Auburn Cemetery as “seven and eight” must have taken 
only the last few years. I can remember, without having seen 
double, when the attendance was from 100 to 150. 

This service was begun about forty-five years ago, through 
the efforts of Mrs. Hadley of Cambridgeport, and carried on 
after her death by her son Fred. They were wise in their plans 
and diligent in carrying them out, arranging for a speaker, music, 
and always an officer of the Y. P. C. U. presiding. The unions 
about Boston were notified of the service and asked to bring 
flowers to decorate a certain minister’s grave, a map being en- 
closed with directions where to find the grave. With the young 
people of the Second Universalist Church of Cambridge, and 
later, the Arlington young people we decorated the grave of 
Henry White, brother of Miss Grace White, Henry dying about 
the time he was to become a clergyman or shortly after. 

I happen to know a young lady and young minister who, 
attending the services, were so impressed with them that after 
their marriage they bought a lot and erected a monument in Mt. 
Auburn, thinking that in the years to come some young people 
would remember them. May they not be disappointed. 

Harry F. Fister. 


Milford, Mass. 


* * 


THE LECTURES OF HENRY R. ROSE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I finished a series of twelve illustrated lectures in the First 
Congregational Church of St. Petersburg, Fla., on Easter night. 
Eleven were given during the week under the caption “Happy 
Thursday Evenings.’”’ The subjects were: ‘“Yosemite Valley 
and Golden California,” ‘Benjamin Franklin: Our Wisest and 
Wittiest American,’ Will Rogers in “Dr. Bull or Life Is Worth 
Living,” Katherine Hepburn in “The Little Minister,” George 
Arliss in “The Man Who Returned to God,” Drinkwater’s 
“Abraham Lincoln,” Jane Cowl in “Smilin’ Through,” Ramon 
Navarro in “Ben Hur,” “Our Land of Liberty,’ “America’s 
House of Dreams in Washington” and “Parsifal and the Holy 
Grail.” Yosemite had to be repeated to accommodate the public 
interest. Over five thousand people attended the series. Silver 
offerings amounted to nearly $700 for the Women’s Association 
and the Boy and Girl Scout Camps of the church. I believe there 
are churches in our own denomination that could put on this 
series with similar success. 

Henry R. Rose. 


St. Petersburg, Fla. 
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Our Library Desk 


A Well Balanced Book 
Just Among Friends. The Quaker 

Way of Life. By William Wistar Com- 

fort, president emeritus of Haverford 

College. (Macmillan. $2.00.) 

In this moderately short presentation, 
which is introduced by Henry Seidel Can- 
by, the Friends and their outlook on life 
are accounted for by one of their leading 
representatives. The nine chapters de- 
scribe the Quaker faith, religious customs 
and applications to life, education, and 
economic, race, and other social relations. 
The lingering misconceptions concerning 
Quakers that the uninformed continue to 
hold are wittily disclaimed. The book is 
well balanced in its appeal to the average 
reader who might like to know about the 
Friends, since it contains an equitable pro- 
portion of history, religious observations, 
accounts of leading members of the group, 
and discussion of the Friends’ attitude 
toward themselves and others. 

Since the Friends, although perhaps not 
very well known at first hand, are probably 
uniformly respected and admired as a 
group by the readers of this journal and 
by Universalists in general among other 
religious liberals, a hint as to why they 
and their religious approach to life are not 
well known will probably be of much in- 
terest. This hint, advanced by the author, 
is that the Friends are traditionally inartic- 
ulate when it comes to explaining them- 
selves to the rest of the world, or even in 
regard to developing their carefully dis- 
ciplined attitudes into a formulated philos- 
ophy. If the author were not a distin- 
guished educator, and if he did not himself 
advance this view, one might readily ques- 
tion its validity. Some of the evidence, 
however, comes from the field of education, 
which among Friends appears always to 
have been of an extremely practical kind. 
At any rate, the dearth of Quaker philos- 
ophers, artists, and other creative intel- 
lectuals is explicitly cited, nor is this done 
in any tone of apology. The author’s own 
account of the Quaker religion, for that 
matter, seems philosophically naive. 

The emphasis is where one would expect 
it to be, upon the practical mundane ac- 
tions of Friends in leading their individual 
and collective lives. This story is fairly 
familiar to the enlightened. The fact that 
the Friends make their religion work re- 
ceives supporting evidence throughout the 
book. Yet a pragmatic mysticism that 
systematically avoids the utilization of 
outward formulations and rituals is some- 
thing of a poser to explain. Mystical ap- 
proaches are likely to be either contem- 
plative and other-worldly, or practical and 
ritualistic. Dr. Comfort’s account sug- 
gests to this reviewer that the cultivation 
of the inner light is more intellectualized 
and more productive of rational prudence 
than it is mystical in an authentic sense. 
The other-worldly tradition, moreover, is 


present, though it seems to have become — 


subordinated to other psychological rela- 
tionships. 


One other point is of considerable in- 
terest, since it has to do with an outstand- 
ing characteristic of Quakerdom. This is 
the real nature of, and the behavior center- 
ing around, the attitude toward war and 
other social problems. Expressed with 
uncompromising definiteness is the idea 
that a national or social order which im- 
poses demands contrary to Christian living 
as revealed by the inner light is not en- 
titled to compliance. The Friends are well 
known everywhere for their record of re- 
fusing to return evil for evil. And yet this 
stand seems to be assumed chiefly when 
it is forced upon them by hypocritical and 
immoral governments. There is a live- 
and-let-live spirit that seems too amiable 
in its tolerance. Theirs is a practical wis- 
dom, and they can scarcely be censured for 
not rendering judgment, since such refusal 
would seem to be high spiritual wisdom. 
But the weight of their influence has often 
counted in reconstruction rather than in 
striving to prevent the destruction in the 
first place. Probably the question is at 
best an academic one, since the futility 
of so striving is all too patent to Christians 
who are about to be sacrificed to the god 
of greed in the name of a “‘civilization”’ 
that prepares its unborn innocents for the 
slaughter in one form or another. The 
Quaker, and let us hope all men of good 
will, will die if need be rather than betray 
the Master and the race. But is it quite 
fair to impose this privilege upon the future 
innocents, in the form of a necessity? The 
Friends are numbered among our best 
citizens; they are citizens without the 
franchise, perhaps, since they can scarcely 
expect representation in a purely material- 
istic and secular government no matter 
how democratic its forms; nevertheless 
many recognize them as citizens with rights. 
If they were to speak up collectively 
as determinedly as they defend them- 
selves individually against betrayal of their 
consciences, the voice would be encour- 
agement to many outside their group. 
Perhaps they can do more good works of 
mercy if they do not speak, now that most 
of the world has embraced the belief that 
God stands behind the biggest guns and 
the cruelest bombs. 

Howard Davis Spoerl. 


* * 


An Important Book 


Everyone’s Children, Nobody’s Child. 
By Justine Wise Polier. (Scribner. 
$2.75.) 


When a judge of the Children’s Court 
looks at the problem of underprivileged 
children with the clarity and logic which 
characterize this book the results make it 
an important book. Here is a book which 
might well be presented to our women’s 
groups, our men’s clubs, the young people’s 
departments of our church schools. It is 
not a book for those who do not want to see 
the truth, nor for those who believe that 
the problems of our own country are set- 
tled, it is certainly not for those who would 
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have us believe that the American Way of 
Life is already perfected. 

Judge Polier starts with a brief history 
of the rise and development of child-caring 
institutions in our country, the failures and 
the successes, the steps forward and the 
steps which must be taken. She closes 
with a history of the English Poor Laws 
which have so largely influenced our insti- 
tutions. She shows how the court is handi- 
capped by the necessity of placing children 
mn private institutions, many of them in- 
adequate, all too often the third or fourth 
choice because the earlier choices will not 
accept the child, and makes one realize how 
frequently decisions of the court cannot 
be carried out because the facilities of the 
nation are not sufficient for the work which 
should be done. 

Clearly facts are set forth to show how 
often the child who is judged ‘‘delinquent”’ 
is really a ‘‘neglected’” child, how the 
fault lies in social conditions or inadequate: 
parenthood, and all too often in the eco- 
nomic situation. It was somewhat of a 
shock to realize that, according to the 
1929 (pre-depression) report of the Brook- 
ings Institute of non-farm families, 74 per 
cent “‘did not have sufficient income in 1929 
to provide adequate diet at moderate cost.” 
If adequate diet is not possible what is 
going to happen in these families in regard 
to housing, clothing, education, recreation, 
and other factors which contribute so 
vitally to the welfare of the family and the 
child? 

When children appear before the Chil- 
dren’s Court they have often already been 
in the hands of various social agencies, they 
have been in the schools where informa- 
tion should have been obtained, they have 
been in churches which have failed to note 
or report the impossible conditions. In 
other words, it is not the child who has 
failed, it is our whole social system which 
is at fault, and in this fault the share of the 
Church is not a small item. 

Nor does Judge Polier believe that the 
court is the final solution to problems, for 
here too many errors are made. There are 
mistakes in diagnosis, mistakes in place- 
ment, limited facilities, unqualified work- 
ers, and all these things must be taken into. 
consideration when any problem is handled. 
One is shocked again to find that private 
agencies (to which the child must be re- 
ferred because the court has none of its. 
own) are often unsupervised and do not 
have to meet minimum standards of per- 
sonnel or equipment. 

If reading this book will awaken people 
to the conditions which exist, if it will 
cause only a few more people to realize that 
the roots of crime and delinquency are 
grounded in economic insecurity, poor 
housing, inadequate parenthood, rather 
than in weak and immoral children, then 
perhaps some of the foundations may be 
laid for those social reforms which are 
most poignantly elaborated in this book. 
Along with the factual material and the 
documentation showing that Judge Polier 
knows not only the work of the court but. 
the work of many other agencies as well, 
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are case records which clarify the issues. 
As has already been said, this is an im- 
portant book, and it deserves to be widely 
circulated and carefully read. 
Dorothy Tilden Spoerl. 


* * 


A Headline Book 


America Rearms. By William T. Stone. 
(Foreign Policy Association. 25 cents.) 


Here is a factual treatment in brief 
space of America’s military position as of 
the early spring. It is very likely, how- 
ever, that different conclusions would be 
reached today according to the continually 
changing international picture, and facts 
that are making themselves known at last. 

The writer is of the opinion, first, that 
America is dependent for defense upon the 
British navy. This is a corollary to the 
implicit opinion that Germany will attack 
America at the earliest opportunity. Sec- 
ond, he leans toward close co-operation 
with Britain and the Netherlands govern- 
ment-in-exile to prevent Japanese ex- 
pansion in the Pacific. He believes that 
American dominance is possible because of 


America’s army and navy, actual and po- 
tential. Many figures and graphs illus- 
trate his contentions. 

One of the Foreign Policy Association’s 
splendid series of Headline Books, it is 
written in non-technical, direct language. 
The booklet is attractively designed and 
well printed. The author is vice-president 
of the Association and director of its Wash- 
ington Bureau. 

Harmon M. Gehr. 


Pat: 


A Neglected Satire 

An argument to prove that the abol- 
ishing of Christianity in England 
may, as things now stand, be at- 
tended with some inconveniences, 
and perhaps not produce those 
many good effects proposed thereby. 
By Jonathan Swift. (The 5x8 Press: 
Harrington Park, N. J. 35 cents.) 


Text is that of the original 1708 edition, 
with explanatory notes, though few are 
needed to drive home the argument. This 
new edition is octavo in size (5x7 inches), 
30 pages, and bound with a semi-stiff cover. 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


NORTHFIELD MISSIONARY 
CONFERENCE 


Daily Schedule for Girls 


Monday, July 7. 
faculty outline courses. 8. Opening ser- 
vice in Sage Chapel, Dr. Emily J. Wer- 
ner presiding. Address, Mrs. Robert 
W. Searle. 


Tuesday, July 8. 8.10-8.35a.m. Worship 
service in Sage Chapel, Dr. Emily J. 
Werner. Theme: “By My Spirit.” 
8.45-9.40. Presentation of theme in au- 
ditorium. ‘‘Christianity and Democ- 
racy in America,’ Dr. Robert W. Searle. 
9.50-10.85. Home theme: Mrs. Arthur 
W. Fauset, Mrs. Alva R. Mullins. 
Foreign theme: “Christians and the 
World Order,’ Miss Ruth I. Seabury. 
(These are three-day courses, so that 
each girl may choose two.) 10.45-11.10. 
Meditation. 11.15-12. Choir: Miss Mar- 
guerite Hazzard and Mrs. Walter C. 
Stevens, Auditorium. Worship Study: 
Miss Alice Murdock, Music Hall. 12.05- 
12.50. Bible: Acts: The Message of the 
Early Church for Our Times, Miss 
Frances F. Ball, Jesus and the New 
World Order, Rev. Ruth S. Conant, 
Have the Prophets a Message for To- 
day? Rev. Josephine B. Folsom, Con- 
querors through the Spirit, Miss Elsie 
B. Stryker; Corinthians: Conduct and 
the Way, Miss Marie L. Whiffen. 
12.05-12.50. Methods for Leaders of 
Junior Groups, Miss Alice Murdock. 
1 p.m. Dinner. 2.15-3.15. Rest hour. 
3.30. Denominational fellowship. 7.15- 
8. Auditorium service. What Can I Do 
about Democracy? Mrs. Arthur W. 
Fauset. 8.15-8.45. Round Top: Theme 


5 p. m. Auditorium, . 


for the week—‘‘Light.” Life-Giving 
Light in Him. John 1:1-9. Baptist 
and Lutheran Camps. 


Wednesday, July 9. 8.10-8.35 a.m. Wor- 
ship service in Sage Chapel, Dr. Emily 
J. Werner. 8.45-12.50. Tuesday sched- 
ule repeated. 1 p. m. Dinner. 2.15- 
3.15. Rest hour. 3.30. Missionary re- 
ception. ‘The Northfield Clipper.’’ 
7.15-8. Auditorium service. “Finding a 
New Quality of Life for Migrants,”’ Rev. 
William A. Slater. 8.15-8.45. Round 
Top: Everlasting Light. Isaiah 60:1, 
19-b. Friends and Universalist Camps. 
9.15. Organ music, Sage Chapel, Mrs. 
Walter C. Stevens. 


Thursday, July 10. 8.10-8.35 a.m. Wor- 
ship service in Sage Chapel, Dr. Emily 
J. Werner. 8.45-12.50. Tuesday sched- 
ule repeated. 1 p.m. Dinner. Package 


Party for Migrant Centers. Various 
dinning halls. 2.15-3.15. Rest hour. 
7.15-8. Auditorium service. ‘‘We Are 


Witnesses,’ Rev. Eben A. Chapman. 
8.15-8.45. Round Top: Guiding Light. 
Psa. 119, 105; Eph. 5 : 8, 18, 14; 1 John 
1:7-a. Congregational Camp. 


Friday, July 11. 8.10-8.85 a.m. Worship 
service in Sage Chapel, Dr. Emily J. 
Werner. 8.45-9.40 Auditorium: Pre- 
sentation of Study Theme, Miss Ruth 
I. Seabury. “Christians and the World 
Order.”’ 9.50-12.50. Same as Tuesday 
schedule, but Mrs. Fauset, Mrs. Mullins 
and Miss Seabury are to repeat their 
courses started on Tuesday. 1 p. m. 
Dinner. 2.15-3.15. Auditorium: Litera- 
ture demonstration—Stewardship. 7.15- 
8. Auditorium service: The Lepers, 
Mrs. Julia Lake Kellersberger. 8.15-8.45. 
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a 
Round Top: Revealing Light. Matt. 
5.14-16. Methodist Camp. 9.15. Or- 


gan music, Sage Chapel, Mrs. Walter C. 
Stevens. 


Saturday, July 12. 8.10-8.835 a.m. Wor- 
ship service in Sage Chapel, Dr. 
Emily J. Werner. 8.45-12.50. Friday 
schedule repeated. 1 p. m. Dinner. 
2.15-3.15. Rest hour. 3.30. Sage Chap- 
el: Literature demonstration— Worship. 
7.15-8. Auditorium service. ‘‘Ways to 
Peace,’ Mrs. John Clark Moore. 8.15- 
8.45. Round Top: Glowing Light. Matt. 
25:1-18. Presbyterian Camp. 


Sunday, July13. 6.45a.m. Sage Chapel: 
Communion for Girls. 9. Sage Chapel: 
Communion for Women. 11. Audito- 
rium: Morning worship. Sermon: Dr. 
Robert E. Speer. 7.15-8 p.m. Audi- 
torium: World-Wide Service, Miss Ruth 
I. Seabury. 8.15-8.45. Round Top: 
Glorifying Light. Matt. 5:14-16. Re- 
formed Camp. 


Monday, July 14. 8.10-8.35 a.m. Worship 
service in Sage Chapel, Dr. Emily J. 
Werner. 8.45-3.15. Saturday schedule 
repeated. 7.15-8.15 p.m. Auditorium: 
Star Service—Our Missionaries. ‘Not. 
by Might, nor by Power, but by My 
Spirit, saith the Lord.” 8.30. Round 
Top: Candlelight Ceremony. All camps. 
Jesus said: “I am the Light of the 
World.” “Ye are the light of the world.” 


Note: The following leaders will take 
part in the Women’s Program: Total 
Program of the Church Woman: Mrs. 
E. E. McClintock. Bible: Dr. Carolina 
L. Palmer. Home theme: “Christianity 
and Democracy in America,’ Dr. Robert 
W. Searle, Mrs. Harold Moulton. Foreign 
theme: ‘Christians and the World Or- 
der,’’ Miss Ruth I. Seabury, Miss Ruth M. 
Babcock. 


* * 


A PRAYER AT SEA 


Dear Master, I am blindly faring forth 
Into the night, 
No land in sight. 
In simple faith I trust myself to thee 
To keep me safe. 
O Lord! protect me through the days and 
nights 
Crossing the sea. 


Dear Master, hear this prayer I humbly 
pray, 
Here on the deep; 
Through storm and calm, 
Through mist and fog, fierce winds, driving 
rain, 
Watch while I sleep 
And bring me safely to my friends again, 
Out of the deep. 


Dear Master, guide me safely into port, 
Still angry waves 
That rouse my fear; 

Let my ship bravely crest the tossing sea, 
No danger near, 

And safely anchor in the quiet stream, 
Dear God, through Thee. 


Charles P. Hall. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


MORE ABOUT THE CONVENTION 


Last week in a statement on this page 
about the forthcoming United Universalist 
Convention at Tufts College, it was said 
that the program resembled an institute 
almost as much as a convention. In other 
words, such things as reports and matters 
of business, while necessary and desirable at 
such a time, will be cared for more speedily. 
And a portion of each day will be set aside 
for group conferences that delegates may 
discuss, under guidance, vital matters per- 
taining to the church and religious living. 

For church school officers and teachers, 
for Religious Education Committee mem- 
bers and for all others interested or active 
in the church’s program of religious edu- 
cation, there will be eight or ten such con- 
ferences. Here is a sampling of the rich 
opportunities awaiting delegates, Sept. 8- 
14. 

Is the matter of Weekday Religious 
Education being discussed in your com- 
munity? It is a current topic across the 
country. In Massachusetts and in other 
states bills in the interest of it are now 
pending before the legislature. Is the move 
in this direction a wise one? What dangers 
are in it? These questions and many like 
them are being asked by people every- 
where. It seemed fitting to have a con- 
ference when the matter might be thor- 
oughly discussed. So one is scheduled. 
Its leader will be Dr. Erwin L. Shaver, 
chairman of the International Council 
‘Committee for Weekday Schools. Surely 
if anyone is qualified to guide such a con- 
ference, Dr. Shaver is! 

Then there’s the matter of the Church 
at Work with Parents. Those who know, 
say religious education must more and 
more be part and parcel of the child’s 
home life, if it is to be effective. How can 
the church provide for this ‘‘carry-over’’? 
Answers to this question will grow out of a 
discussion on the subject—this conference 
to be led by Miss Frances W. Wood, field 
secretary of the Unitarian Division of 
Education. 

As leader for a conference on ‘“‘Planning 
the Church School Curriculum” we turned 
to someone who has had practical experi- 
ence in setting up and working with the 
right courses of study for a Universalist 
church school. Miss Mary B. Lillie, direc- 
tor of religious education at Murray Uni- 
versalist Church, Attleboro, has accepted 
willingly the chance to discuss this mat- 
ter with persons responsible for it in other 
schools. Assisting her will be resource 
leaders from different types of churches 
who will share their experiences with the 
group. Save up your questions on curric- 
ulum and present them at this conference! 

Did you ever hear anyone say, “These 
young people have been coming to this 
church all their lives. Yet they don’t 
know why they're Universalists or what the 
Universalist Church stands for. It’s time 
we did something about it’? So it is. 


Rev. Max A. Kapp 


President of G. S. S. A. and Dean of 
Religious Education Institute 
Ferry Beach, Me. 


And we're going to face it in a conference 
led by Rev. Edna P. Bruner, general field 
worker. Meanwhile you might be think- 
ing realistically about the matter. Just 
why don’t those young people know what 
they believe or what the church stands 
for? Will they know if some one tells 
them? Or must they make their own dis- 
coveries some other way? Yes, this con- 
ference will be worth attending. 

Timely, too, will be a conference for 
teachers to be led by Mrs. Sophia L. Fahs 
of Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
Under the subject, ‘““Are We Teaching Our 
Children to Think?” Mrs. Fahs will point 
out some of the dangers in encouraging 
children constantly to accept evidence 
without weighing it. How to help them to 
think long thoughts, to wonder, to raise 
questions about their relation to the uni- 
verse, to people, to God—such a discus- 
sion will be a stimulating experience. 
Also, with Mrs. Fahs leading it, a deeply 
religious one. F . 

For teachers, and for parents, will be a 
conference on ‘‘The Use of the Bible with 
Children.”” One for directors and those 
who have had special training or experience 
in religious education will be led by Dr. 
Angus H. MacLean of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity. The subject, ‘‘The Implications 
of World Revolution for Religious Edu- 
cation,’’ suggests some of the basic mat- 
ters with which this group will be con- 
cerned. 

On Saturday afternoon, Sept. 13, there 
will be an influx of workers from the 
churches in this area—many who could 
not attend earlier. We have planned con- 
ferences of special interest to them as well 
as to those who have been on hand all 


week. Prof. Edna M. Baxter of Hartford 
School of Religious Education will lead 
two conferences on “Changing Children in 
a Changing World.” Here the group will 
come to grips with some of the upheavals 
taking place today which are affecting boys 
and girls everywhere. This is a field in 


‘which Professor Baxter has had wide ex- 


perience in children’s classes, one too in 
which she has written books for parents 
and courses for church school use. At the 
same time on Saturday afternoon Miss 
Margaret Winchester of the G.S.S. A. staff 
will be in charge of a Creative Activities 
Workshop. In this project she will be as- 
sisted by some half dozen persons who will 
demonstrate ways in which creative ac- 
tivities may be a legitimate part of the 
learning experiences in church school. 

Next week we shall report further plans. 
Meanwhile check the dates, Sept. 8-14, on 
your calendar. Plan to invest those days 
in experiences of worth for yourself, and 
through you for your church. 


* 0% 


REGARDING INSTITUTES 


Interest in this year’s institutes is keen. 
From many quarters we are receiving 
requests for information about them. As 
people come to the office reports are made 
of local church school workers who are 
planning to attend. In a single mail re- 
cently came word from three churches, in 


’ New York state, Connecticut and Maine, 


telling of their decision to have representa- 
tives on hand for the Religious Education 
Institute at Ferry Beach, July 19-26. 

Plans for the Universalist Mid-West 
Institute at Shakamak, Ind., July 13-20, 
announced in last week’s Leader, indicate 
something of the quality of the work to be 
done there this summer. Add to these the 
fine ‘‘offerings’’ at the Murray Grove In- 
stitute to be held July 27-Aug. 3, and we 
realize that Universalists along with other 
Protestant groups are becoming more and 
more aware of the place leadership educa- 
tion must hold in their denominational 
life. 


fan toe 


- 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Miss Margaret Winchester of the G. S. 
S. A. staff has been spending the past two 
weeks with her parents, Dr. and Mrs. Ben- 
jamin S. Winchester of Newtown, Conn. 
Upon her return she will participate in a 
Vacation School Leaders’ Conference in 
New Hampshire, and the following day will 
leave to attend the Universalist Conven- 
tion in Woodstock, Ohio. 


The church school workers of the Murray 
Universalist Church of Attleboro, Mass., 
held a retreat at Senexet Pines, Putnam, 
Conn., over the week-end of June 15. The 
purpose of this was a complete evaluation 
of the past year’s program of religious edu- 
cation and the setting up of plans for the 
coming year. | ) 
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News of Churches and Church People 


WHEN DR. COUDEN 
WAS HONORED 


At Tufts commencement the degree of 
doctor of divinity was conferred on William 
Couden, Providence, R. I., who was de- 
scribed by the presenter, Dr. Marston 
Balch, as minister of the First Universalist 
Church in Providence, ‘‘one of the parishes 
that assisted in the very foundation of 
Tufts College, graduate of that institution 
in the class of 1901, son of the distinguished 
blind chaplain of the United States House 
of Representatives, able parish clergyman, 
and leader in interdenominational affairs 
in Rhode Island.” 

The president’s citation was as follows: 
“The Christian ministry is a profession 
which offers many opportunities to those 
who are called to its service. Of all these 
avenues, none is greater than that of 
serving as the true shepherd of a large and 
active metropolitan parish. To you, Wil- 
liam Couden, an outstanding and schol- 
arly parish minister, the degree of doctor 
of divinity.” 


CITATION FOR 
STANLEY MANNING 


Said President Jencks to Rev. Stanley 
Manning as he conferred upon him the 
degree of doctor of divinity: 

“ Stanley Manning, graduate of Lombard 
College and Ryder Divinity School, minis- 
ter and social servant, successful pastor of 
churches both in the East and in the 
Middle West, guiding spirit in organiza- 
tions and movements for the betterment 
of man both within and without the Uni- 
versalist denomination, especially active 
in all movements for the advancement of 
the younger generation; with a mind at- 
tuned to the needs of our changing civiliza- 
tion; already related to this college through 
a son who spent here his college life of four 
years, St. Lawrence University confers 
upon you the honorary degree of doctor of 
divinity, with all the rights and privileges 
appertaining thereunto. 


CAYUGA-CHENANGO 
ASSOCIATION’S 120th SESSION 


The 120th session of the Cayuga- 
Chenango Association of Universalist 
Churches was held in the church at Au- 
burn, N. Y., on Thursday, June 12. The 
session opened with a devotional service 
led by Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon of Syra- 
ecuse. The address at the morning session 
was given by Rev. Max A. Kapp of 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Mrs. Jean L. Jansson of Syracuse, presi- 
dent of the New York State A. U. W., 
presided at the “‘Women’s Hour,” which 
was held early in the afternoon. Motion 
pictures of the Clara Barton Camp for 
diabetic children were shown. ‘The clos- 
ing address was given by Dr. Fred C. 
Leining, superintendent of the New York 


SAUGUS CHILDREN 
DO THEIR BIT 
FOR WAR RELIEF 


My dear Mr. Bicknell: 

I am enclosing a check for $2.00 for 
the Universalist war relief fund. 

One dollar of it was earned by my 
seven-year-old daughter and some of 
her little friends. Four of them 
planned and prepared an afternoon 
entertainment with refreshments. All 
were happy to co-operate because it 


was for the benefit of ‘‘poor chil- 
dren.” 


We are very glad to add our bit to 
the $25,000 and will try to give some 
more in the future also. 


Sincerely, 
(Mrs.) Marion H. Freeman, 
Chairman, 
Board of Religious Education, 
First Parish Church, 
Saugus, Mass. 


State Convention of Universalist Churches. 

Officers elected are: President, Rev. Hal 
T. Kearns, Auburn; vice-president, Rev. 
William J. Metz, Central Square; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Eva M. Lamb, Binghamton; 
treasurer, Mrs. L. D. Gardiner, Cortland. 


COLLEGES FOR NEGROES 
ENROLL 45,000 


2,000 Per Cent Gain in 25 Years 


During the past year the 109 colleges for 
Negroes in the United States enrolled 
45,876 men and women, and graduated 
5,064 with degrees won by four years or 
more of college work. Among the ad- 
vanced degrees conferred were 69 in medi- 
cine, 20 in dentistry, 14 in law, 47 in theol- 
ogy, and 23 in social work. 

To realize the progress represented by 
the above figures one must look backward 
25 years to a government survey of higher 
education for Negroes made in 1916. At 
that time there were but 31 Negro colleges 
in the nation and their total enrollment 
was only 2,132. Thus in 25 years the 
number of collegiate institutions has in- 
creased by 250 per cent, and the number 
of students by more than 2,000 per cent. 


MRS. FISCHER 
ENTERTAINS 


The Universalist ministers of Connecti- 
cut and their wives will be the guests of 
Mrs. Theodore A. Fischer at her summer 
residence, Stony Creek, on Tuesday, 
June 24. 


MALDEN PULPIT SUPPLY 


June 22, Dr. Henry R. Rose. 
June 29, Dr. Seth R. Brooks. 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


Fifty people from the Springfield and 
Rutland, Vt., churches saw the movie 
and stereopticon slides at the farm home 
of Paul Bohne, Springfield, on June 1. 
Afterwards there was a hamburger roast 
under the direction of Rev. Fred H. Miller 
on a hillside overlooking the Black River 
valley. Secretary Needham was a guest 
at the parsonage and next day was taken 
by the Millers to Woodstock. 

Mrs. Mary Grace Canfield and Mrs. 
William V. Clancy arranged for the lecture 
there in the parlor of the Woodstock 
church. Mrs. Canfield supplied some in- 
teresting sidelights on Ferry Beach affairs 
in Dr. Shinn’s time, when Dr. Canfield 
was secretary of the Association. 

Although quite ill Dr. Canfield was able 
to converse with the secretary, a guest at 
the Canfield home, where Dr. Shinn and 
many other Universalists have been enter- 
tained. 

Dr. Etz showed the film at the Church 
of the Restoration at Philadelphia follow- 
ing the State Convention banquet June 7 
and took the greetings of the F. B. P. A. to 
the Murray Grovers. The next afternoon 
a group at the Newark, N. J., church saw 
the movie. The film has been shown 41 
times to some 2,000 people. 

Sharing in the residual of the Sarah 
Gunnison estate the F. B. P. A. has re- 
ceived an additional $3,000. The board 
of directors will present suggestions for 
allocating the total of $5,000 at the annual 
meeting on July 28. 

George Thurber and his crew will start 
shortly the task of opening the buildings 
and preparing the grounds. 

After June 26 all mail for Secretary 
Needham should be addressed to the Quil- 
len, Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine. Never 
use the word “hotel” in addressing mail to 
Ferry Beach. 

Judging from the reservations already in 
a busy season is in prospect. 


CAPE COD LIBERALS MEET 


The spring meeting of the Cape Cod 
Conference of Unitarian, Universalist and 
Other Liberal Christian Churches met at 
the Federated Church of Orleans Sunday 
afternoon and evening, June 15. Rev. 
George B. Spurr, minister of the church at 
Yarmouth Port, presided as president of 
the conference. The opening devotional 
service was led by Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, 
minister of the Universalist church of 
Provincetown. Following the business 
meeting a panel made up of youth, laity 
and ministers presented a discussion on 
“Can the Church Meet the Challenge of 
Today?” Supper was served for members 
and friends in the parish hall of the Fed- 
erated Church. 

The evening session was held in the old 
Universalist meetinghouse. Rev. Paul M. 
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Wilkinson of Orleans led the opening de- 
votional service and was assisted by the 
Orleans Federated Church choir. The 
conference held a supplementary business 
meeting and voted an appropriation to help 
send representative young people from 
each parish to summer conference.s 

Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone, manager of 
the Universalist Publishing House, closed 
the conference with an address on “John 
Murray’s Message to Our Generation.” 


OAK PARK PLANS GALA YOUNG 
PEOPLE’S CONVENTION 

The 53rd annual convention of the na- 
tional Y. P. C. U. will be held at Unity 
Church, Oak Park, Ill., from Saturday 
evening, July 5, to Wednesday noon, 
July 9. The theme is ‘‘Youth Faces a 
World of Crisis.’ 

The convention will have an oppor- 
tunity to ratify the reorganization plan re- 
cently approved by the national executive 
board of the Y. P. C. U. at Worcester, 
Mass. The basic objectives of the plan are: 
1. An organization which wifl include all 
Universalist youth and in which all youth 
groups will have a place. 2. A closer in- 
tegration between the national youth or- 
ganization and the denomination of which 
it is a part. 

Prof. James Luther Adams, associate 
editor of Protestant Digest and editor of 
the Journal of Liberal Religion, will discuss 
the various plans for a world federation of 
peoples. Rev. Harold Lunger of the 
Christian Church of Oak Park, an ac- 
tive member of the Chicago Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, will discuss the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation (pacifist) approach to 
world crisis. Prof. Gerhard Meyer, eco- 
nomics department, University of Chicago, 
will speak on “Christian Socialism—Its 
Approach to World Crisis.’”’ Prof. Meyer 
was one of the leaders of the Christian 
Socialist movement in Germany before 
the revolution. 

These men will address the delegates at 
9.35 a.m. on July 7, 8 and 9, respectively, 
following which unioners will divide into 
two groups, a college-age group and a 
high-school group, to discuss the preceding 
addresses, in charge of Rev. Douglas 
Frazier, director of youth activities for the 
Universalist Church, and Dr. Walter H. 
Macpherson, respectively. 

Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., of Middle- 
town, N. Y., national president, will give 
the opening address on Saturday evening. 
Dr. Frank D. Adams, former president of 
the Universalist General Convention, will 
preach the convention sermon on Sunday 
at 11 a.m. Dr. Macpherson will address 
the delegates on Sunday evening, and 
Rev. Donald K. Evans, minister of St. 
Paul’s Universalist Church, Chicago, will 
speak at the banquet on Tuesday even- 
ing. 

Morning chapel services will be con- 
ducted at 9 a. m. by state presidents, Otis 
Walter, Robert Dick and James O’Neil of 
Illinois, Massachusetts and Ohio, re- 
spectively. 


There will be a sight-seeing tour of. 


Chicago on Sunday afternoon. 


CHILDREN’S DAY AT 
BROOKLYN, PA. 


Children’s Sunday was observed at 
Brooklyn, Pa., on Sunday, June 15, when 
nine babies and children were baptized. 

The theme for the service was “‘Glimpses 
of Universalism.”’ Each class took an in- 
cident of Universalist history and drama- 
tized it. The source material was almost 
exclusively Dr. Gertrude Earle’s “‘Begin- 
nings of Universalism.” These lessons had 


* been studied by all classes for a full win- 


ter’s quarter. Thus the children knew the 
stories and were familiar with the material. 
In two classes, the junior, the students 
themselves wrote their plays with no as- 
sistance from the teachers. One of the 
classes dramatized the story of how the 
discovery of a book, ‘‘The Life of John 
Murray,” floating in the sea, resulted in 
the establishment of the Universalist 
church at Provincetown. The other class 
told the story of the first Universalist 
General Convention which was held at 
North Oxford. 

In the beginners’ class each child had a 
sentence which together told of the meet- 
ing of Thomas Potter and John Murray. 

The primary class told of ‘“‘Universalism 
Today.’ They described some of the 
historie projects and then discussed some 
of the work now being done, particularly 
at Friendly House and the Clara Barton 
Camp. In conclusion three of the mem- 
bers read the three statements of faith. 

One of the older members of the school 
read the poem, “John Murray—Save His 
Name,” by Max A. Kapp. 


RECOGNITION DAY SERVICE 
IN CINCINNATI 


A Recognition Day service for the Clara 
Barton Guild was held in the Cincinnati, 
Ohio, church on June 15. Hach member 
received a corsage from the church. Also 
on the same day the Sunday school held 
Children’s Day exercises under the leader- 
ship of Miss Merle Harlan, the new super- 
intendent. 

Richard White, Jr., who is prominent in 
the church, has entered the navy and re- 
ceived a service New Testament from the 
church as a parting gift. 

Rev. Ralph P. Boyd, the pastor, has 
been appointed chaplain in the army and 
holds the rank of first lieutenant. 


MINISTER WANTS 
COTTAGE OR CAMP 


Because of unusual conditions, a Uni- 
versalist minister located in Canada and 
his family would be grateful for the use of 
a cottage or camp in New England for a 
week or more in July. Address ZYX, care 
of the editor of the Leader. 


CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 496. 

District of Columbia. Washington, 3. 

Massachusetts. Boston (Grove Hall), 3. 
Canton, 1. Chelsea, 8. Swampscott, 3. 

Minnesota. Minneapolis (Church of the 
Redeemer), 1. 
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New York. Brooklyn (All Souls), 4. 
Middleport, 14. 

Rhode Island. Providence (Church of 
the Mediator), 22. 

Vermont. Rutland, 3. St. Johnsbury, 4. 

Total, 562. 


NEW MEMBERS 

Previously reported, 1,359. 

California. Santa Paula, 6. 

Kansas. Hutchinson, 17. 

New York. Middleport, 3. 

Rhode Island. Providence (Church of 
the Mediator), 12. 

Vermont. Rutland, 6. 
14. 

Total, 1,417. 


St. Johnsbury, 


PERSONALS 


Rev. J. W. McKnight of Clinton, IIL, 
will preach twice at the annual all-day 
meeting at Little Hickory church, Bing- 
ham, and in the evening at Litchfield. 


Rev. J. L. Dowson, pastor of the church 
at Canton, Mass., and Mrs. Dowson will 
spend most of the summer with their 
daughter and her husband, Dr. and Mrs. 
Myron Walters, in Woodbridge, N. J. 


Dr. E. Parl Welch has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence from St. Lawrence 
University. 


Rey. Charles H. Emmons was the 
preacher in his old pulpit in Portsmouth, 
N. H., June 15. On June 22 he will fill the 
pulpit at Southbridge, Mass. 


Judge Robert W. Hill of Salem was re- 
elected recently to the Board of Trustees of 
Tufts College. 


Obituary 


WILLIAM BALLOU 

William Ballou died at Fargo, No. Dak., May 14, 
1941, aged 76 years. He was minister at Amherst, 
Mass., 40 years ago. He was a brother of Hosea S. 
Ballou of Brookline, Mass. Mr. Ballou’s wife died in 
1930. There were no children. 


MRS. MATURIN BALLOU 


Mrs. Ella (Gateley) Ballou, widow of Maturin 
Ballou, New York banker, died at Bellows Falls, Vt., 
on May 24, ten days after William Ballou, her 
brother-in-law. 

Her mother was Olive (Perkins) Gateley of a Uni- 
versalist family at Roxbury, Mass., where Mrs. Bal- 
lou was born. Her father, D. L. Gateley, then of 
Newtown, Conn., gave $10,000 toward the cost of 
constructing Dean Academy 1865-66, the first build- 
ing, which was burned July 31, 1872. 


MRS. EVA BEECHER McKENSIE 


Mrs. Eva Beecher McKensie died in Attleboro, 
Mass., on May 2, after a short illness and was buried 
from the First Universalist Church in Essex on May 6. 

Mrs. McKensie had taken an active part in the 
Essex church for over a half a century. She had at- 
tended many conventions and conferences and was 
known to many outside her local church. 


VICTOR E. STEVENS 


Victor E. Stevens, a lifelong resident of Man- 
chester, N. H., and a strong supporter of the Univer- 
salist church there, died recently. 

Mr. Stevens entered the employ of the New Hamp- 
shire Fire Insurance Co. in November, 1889, and in 
1920 became secretary of the company. He belonged 
to several Masonic bodies, was vice-president of the 
Manchester Historical Association and a member of 
the Institute of Arts and Sciences. 

Mr. Stevens was noted for his beautiful penman- 
ship and for his art productions. He was quiet and 
unassuming, generous toward every worthy cause 
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and was honored and beloved by his fellow men. His 
pastor, Rev. Sidney J. Willis, officiated at the funeral 
on May 31. Burial was in the Pine Grove cemetery, 
Man :zhester. 

Only a second cousin survives. Mrs. Stevens, who 
was also a stanch supporter of the local church, died 
12 years ago. 


MISS OLIVE BUCK 


Miss Harriet Olive Buck of Winthrop, N. Y., died 
on June 3 in Potsdam Hospital. On Aug. 12, 1932, she 
slipped on a wet leaf-covered walk and fractured her 
left hip. The break did not knit properly and she 
has walked with difficulty ever since. 

Born in Olivette, Kan., on Dec. 10, 1872, she was 
one of eight children of Dr. Cornelius H. and Mary 
Griffin Buck. When she was quite young, the family 
returned east and, after several years of farm life, built 
a large home in Winthrop where, except for several 
winters in Florida and California, she has since lived. 
She earned her living as a seamstress. 

On Feb. 26, 1893, she became a member of the local 
Universalist church and was one of its most faithful 
attendants, workers and supporters. 

Miss Buck is survived by two brothers, Nathan G. 
Buck of Winthrop and Cornelius A. Buck of Red- 
wood City, Calif.; two nieces, Mrs. Albert Hibbert of 
Watertown and Mrs. Milton Theller of Burlingame, 
Calif.; one nephew, Elwood Buck of San Mateo, Calif. ; 
four grandnephews and three grandnieces, all of 
Watertown. 

Services were held from the local Universalist 
church June 3, Dr. John Murray Atwood, dean of 
Canton Theological School, officiating. Interment 
was in Winthrop Cemetery. 


GEORGE H. WOOD 


George H. Wood, father of Rev. George H. Wood 
of Everett, Mass., died June 7 at his home in Brighton, 
Mass. He was a lifelong resident of Brighton and 
was associated with the printing industry in Boston 
and Cambridge. 

Mr. Wood was a 32nd degree Mason in the Scottish 
Rite and for 30 years was assistant steward of the 
Shrine at Aleppo Temple, Boston. He was also a 
member of the Henry B. Perkins Club, N. E. O. P., 
and Royal Arcanum. 

He is survived by his wife and son. 

Masonic funeral services were held June 10. 


Notices 
OHIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 

The Ohio Universalist Convention will hold its 
116th session at Woodstock June 22-25 for the pur- 
pose of presenting reports of work done during the 
past year and for consideration of plans for the coming 
year. The various auxiliaries will hold their annual 
sessions during the above-mentioned days. 

Harriet E. Druley, Secretary. 


STATE CONVENTIONS 


Ohio. June 22-25, Woodstock. 
Iowa. June 18-15, Mt. Pleasant. 
Indiana, June 13-15, Muncie. 
Georgia. Aug. 7-10. 


THE UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 
Official Call 

The 50th biennial session of the Universalist 
General Convention will be held at Tufts College, 
Mass., Sept. 8-14, 1941, for the purpose of hearing 
reports, election of officers and the transaction of any 
other business that may legally come before the Con- 
vention. 

Notice is hereby given that a motion will be offered 
at the Convention to authorize the Board of Trustees 
to petition the legislature of the State of New York 
to amend the charter of the Convention so that, as 
amended, it will read as follows: 


Section 1. The name of the corporation now 
known as “The Universalist General Convention” 
(which corporation was created by chapter 133 of 
the laws of 1866 as amended by chapter 589 of the 
laws of 1872 and further amended by chapter 205 of 
the laws of 1881), is hereby changed to, and hence- 
forth the said corporation shall be called and known 
by the name of, ‘‘The Universalist Church of Amer- 
ica.” 

Notwithstanding any provisions of said act of in- 
corporation as amended, said corporation shall have 


the purposes, objects, and powers hereinafter enum- 
erated. 

Section 2. The purposes and objects of said cor- 
poration shall be: 

First: To conduct religious and educational 
operations in the United States and elsewhere; to 
promote, directly or indirectly, the establishment and 
maintenance of churches, parishes, state and auxiliary 
organizations of the Universalist denomination, 
missions, church schools, memorials, welfare or- 
ganizations and kindred institutions; and to promote, 
directly or indirectly, the building, maintenance, and 
operation of edifices for any such purpose. 

Second: To promote unity among the churches, 
Parishes, state conventions, auxiliary organizations 
and clergymen of the Universalist denomination 
wherever located, by the exercise of such jurisdiction 
as shall have been or may be conferred upon it by such 
as are now within its fellowship, or as shall hereafter 
submit thereto. 

Third: To promote the training of candidates for 
the Christian ministry, to provide regulations for 
their admission to fellowship in the Universalist 
denomination, and for their discipline, through itself 
or through constituent state organizations, and to 
provide aid for needy clergymen and their families. 

Fourth: To promote harmony among adherents of 
all religious faiths, whether Christian or otherwise. 

Section 3. Said corporation shall have such 
powers as are from time to time granted by the 
General Corporation Law of the State of New York 
to non-stock corporations; but it shall not in the 
State of New York establish, conduct or give en- 
couragement or assistance to any secular educa- 
tional institution or work without the consent and 
continued approval of the University of the State of 
New York. 

Section 4. In furtherance of any of the purposes 
or objects of the corporation, it may acquire by grant, 
gift, purchase, devise, bequest, or otherwise, and may 
hold, administer, transfer, convey, mortgage, or lease 
any real or personal property, and may invest and re- 
invest its funds in any securities approved by its 
governing board, or, in the intervals between the 
sessions of the board, by the unanimous approval of a 
committee on investment of said board, in accordance 
with the terms, grants, or contracts relating to any 
properties, of which it may become possessed, and 
not inconsistent with the Constitution and laws of 
the State of New York. And said corporation shall 
also be competent to act as trustee in respect to any 
devise, bequest, or gift pertaining to the objects of 
said corporation; and devises, bequests, or gifts of 
real or personal property may be made directly to 
said corporation or in trust for any of the purposes 
comprehended in the general objects for which said 
corporation is constituted. 

Section 5. The corporation may elect or appoint 
such officers and adopt and have such constitution, 
by-laws, and regulations in relation to its organiza- 
tion, to the management, disposition, and sale of its 
real or personal property, to the duties and powers of 
its officers and to the management and conduct of its 
corporate business and affairs as it may deem proper, 
not inconsistent with the laws of the United States 
or the State of New York. 

Section 6. Meetings of the corporation may be 
held at such time or times and at such place or places 
in the United States, within or without the State of 
New York, as the corporation may from time to time 
determine. 


Section 7. This act shall take effect immediately. 


Notice is also given of the following proposed 
amendments to the By-Laws of the Convention: 

(1) to amend the By-Laws by inserting the fol- 
lowing article to be known as Article II, and to read 
as follows: 


Article II—Central Planning Council 


There shall be and hereby is established a Central 
Planning Council, of which the General Superin- 
tendent shall be a member and the Chairman ex 
officio. The membership of this Council shall consist 
of two representatives, one of whom shall be an 
officer or board member and one of whom shall be a 
staff member, appointed by each of the following 
organizations: The Universalist General Convention, 
The Association of Universalist Women, The General 
Sunday School Association, The Young People’s 
Christian Union, and The Universalist Publishing 
House, or their successors. 

The Council may, with the approval of the Board 
of Trustees, appoint to its membership representa- 
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tives of such other areasjof denominational work as 
in its judgment may be desirable. 

The Council shall be charged with the duty of so 
organizing the relationships of the various activities 
of the denomination that it may function as a unified 
whole. It shall formulate policies and endeavor to 
correlate the services provided by the departments 
and agencies of the General Convention and of the 
auxiliary bodies, preventing overlapping and dupli- 
cation of effort. It shall, under the leadership of the 
General Superintendent, be a continuously operating 
agency for the formulating of co-operative programs, 
securing approval of them, and overseeing the carry- 
ing of them into effect. It shall recommend to the 
Trustees of the General Convention and to the auxil- 
iary bodies such redistribution of*existing functions 
or the establishing of new ones and such other meas- 
ures for improving the administration of the whole 
Church as it may deem wise. Any action involving 
the expenditure of money not specifically appro- 
priated for its use shall receive the approval of the 
Board of Trustees and of any auxiliary body thereby 
affected before becoming operative. 

The Council shall appoint an Executive Com- 
mittee, of which the General Superintendent shall be 
the Chairman, and may appoint such other commit- 
tees as its work may require. It shall meet in Janu- 
ary and May of each year, or at such other times as 
the General Superintendent or the Executive Com- 
mittee may direct. It shall report its doings at each 
regular session of the General Convention. 

(2) Renumber present Articles II to IX in- 
clusive, so that hereafter they shall appear as Articles 
III to X inclusive. 

John M. Ratcliff, Secretary. 
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Crackling 

Rose Bampton, American soprano, vis- 
ited her little niece the other afternoon and 
admired greatly a large Teddy bear whose 
button-like eyes conveyed the impression 
of a decided squint. 

“What do you call your bear?” asked 
Miss Bampton. 

“His name is Gladly,”’ returned the child 
gravely, ‘‘same as the one in the hymn.” 

“What hymn?” asked the singer, baffled. 

“You know, Aunty,’ insisted the niece. 
“The one that says, ‘Gladly, my cross- 
eyed bear.’ ’”’—Boston Globe. 

* * 

An educator says that the process of 
thinking draws the blood from the feet to 
the head. That may explain why some 
people get cold feet when they begin to 
think. 

Also why some people’s feet never get 
cold. 

And why some have such cool heads.— 
Religious Telescope. 

It is a generally accepted fact that very 
many people do not recognize an oppor- 
tunity when it comes their way. And The 
Christian Science Monitor tells why it is. 
Here is the explanation: “It usually goes 
around wearing overalls and looking like 
hard work.” —Exchange. 

* ok 


A deaf old lady went to live near one of 
the naval ports. Shortly afterward a bat- 
tleship fired a salute of ten guns. The old 
lady, who lived alone, got out of her chair, 
smoothed down her dress, patted her hair, 
and said, sweetly, ‘“Come in.”—Eachange. 

* 

“Are you going any farther west?” 

“T planned to,” said the foreign visitor. 
“Ts there any danger from Indians?” 

“Not if you keep out of the way of 
motor cars.”—Exchange. 

* * 

Seasick Passenger (on friend’s yacht): 
“T say, w-what about going back? After 
you’ve seen one wave, you’ve seen them 
all.”’—Eachange. 
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Devotional Patterns by Clarence Seidenspinner 
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Present Day Hymns . . 
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